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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMENCEMENT 

The  Eighty-sixth  Commencement  of  Hobart  College 
was  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  unusual  excellence. 
A  good  number  of  alumni  was  back  and  added  to  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion;  the  reunion  of  the  class  of  1896 
was  especially  notable  and  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Warren  of  that  class  for  the  success  of  the  reunion  and 
for  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  week. 

The  exercises  of  the  week  began  with  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing sermon  in  Trinity  church,  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Arthur  M.  Aucock,  '87,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon  was  delivered  Sunday  evening  by  the 
Reverend  Louis  S.  Osborne,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  usual 
Speaking  Contest  was  held  on  Monday  and  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  students  of  William  Smith  College  presented 
* 'Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  as  an  out-door  play,  in  the  grove 
on  the  Smith  Campus. 

The  Alumni  Smoker  on  Wednesday  evening  was  one 
that  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  were  present. 
Seldom  has  more  enthusiasm  and  college  spirit  been  seen. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  Thursday  morning 
the  Salutatory  oration  was  delivered  in  Latin  by  Julian 
Sabin  Fowler  of  the  graduating  class.  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Charles  Dow- 
ner Hazen,  of  Smith  College,  Northampton.  It  appears 
in  full  in  a  later  part  of  this  bulletin.  The  awards  of 
prizes  and  announcements  of  honors  won  were  made 
by  the  President,  after  which  he  conferred  the  degrees  in 
course.  The  candidates  for  honorary  degrees  were  then 
presented  by  Professor  Bacon  in  the  following  words: 
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'Tor  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  Professor  James 
H.  Leuba.  A  doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Clark  University 
and  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Au- 
thor of  many  monographs  on  Psychology  and  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  Religion.  As  a  clear  and  independent  thinker  in 
a  difficult  field  Professor  Leuba  has  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  science  of  Psychology.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this 
that  Hobart  College  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 

'Tor  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  Reverend 
Arthur  Morgan  Aucock.  For  many  years  past,  Rector 
of  the  important  Parish  of  All  Saints  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rhode  Island  and  President  or  Director  in  various  insti- 
tutions in  city  and  diocese.  In  conferring  this  degree 
upon  one  of  her  own  sons,  Hobart  College  expresses  her 
recognition  of  distinguished  service  to  church  and  com- 
munity. 

*Tor  the  same  degree.  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  Rev- 
erend Louis  Shreve  Osborne.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
University.  For  many  years  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  most  important  pulpit  in  that 
city,  and  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Dio- 
cese. Author  of  many  papers  on  important  subjects 
delivered  on  the  platform  of  the  Church  Congress  and  else- 
where. As  baccalaureate  preacher  of  the  year  he  showed 
his  clear  insight  into  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the  civic 
and  social  affairs  of  the  day. 

'Tor  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  Professor 
Charles  Downer  Hazen.  A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  ProfeSvSor  of  History  in 
Smith  College  for  nearly  twenty  years.  As  author  of 
"Contemporary  American  Opinion  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution"  and  *' Europe  Since  1815,"  he  has  shown  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  History  and  ability  as  a  constructive 
scholar.  Hobart  College  confers  the  degree  in  recogni- 
tion of  distinguished  academic  and  literary  work. 

**For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Doctor  Whitman 
Howard  Jordan.  At  various  times  a  member  of  the  staflE 
of  the  State  College  or  Experiment  Station  of  four  differ- 
ent states,  having  been  for  eleven  years  the  director  of 
the  Maine  Station  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
director  of  the  Station  in  Geneva.  Author  of  many  bul- 
letins and  papers  on  Agricultural  subjects  and  of  a  work 
of  recognized  standard  on  the  Feeding  of  Animals.  Al- 
ready honored  with  Doctor's  degrees  from  his  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Maine,  and  from  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  In  addition  to  his  professional  work  Doctor 
Jordan  has  rendered  unusual  civic  and  philanthropic  ser- 
vices in  State  and  commimity. 

''For  the  same  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Professor  Joseph 
Hetherington  McDaniels.  For  forty-three  years  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Hobart  College,  a  period  of  service  cov- 
ering nearly  half  the  history  of  the  College.  Professor 
McDaniels'  service  excels  not  alone  in  quantity,  however, 
for  he  has  manifested  rare  ability  in  inspiring  students 
with  high  ideals  of  accuracy  and  scholarship,  and  in  im- 
parting to  his  pupils  a  real  sense  of  literary  appreciation 
and  worth.  With  unselfish  devotion  he  has  given  him- 
self to  his  work  and  the  reputation  for  superior  work  in 
Greek  which  Hobart  College  has  held  for  years  is  due  to 
his  untiring  and  persistent  efforts.  Hobart  College  is 
proud  to  add  to  the  Ust  of  her  alumni  the  name  of  one 
who  has  rendered  her  such  distinguished  service." 

Coxe  Hall  was  filled  with  alumni  and  guests  for  the 
Alumni  Dinner  which  followed  the  Commencement  exer- 
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cises.  The  Reverend  Gustav  A.  Carstensen,  '73,  re-elect- 
ed as  president  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  acted  as  toast- 
master.  After  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  late  Professor  Nash 
he  introduced  the  President  of  the  College,  saying  that 
although  he  was  not  going  to  make  a  speech  he  had  some- 
thing to  say.     The  President  responded  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni:  It  is 
a  long  road  that  knows  no  turning.  Already  in  my  ninth 
year  of  office  it  has  been  my  invariable  custom  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion.  Today,  however,  the  turn  in  the 
road  has  been  reached  and  I  am  going  to  introduce  in  my 
place  a  gentleman  whom  you  all  delight  to  honor.  I,  in- 
deed, have  been  with  you  but  a  little  more  than  eight  years, 
hardly  time  to  gain  a  slippery  foothold  in  Geneva,  much 
less  to  strike  any  roots  there;  but  this  gentleman  whom 
I  am  to  present  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  social  and  aca- 
demic life  of  the  city.  He  has  lived  in  your  midst  for  a 
period  of  forty-three  years,  almost  half  the  lifetime  of  this 
institution.  He  is  known  to  you  as  an  efficient  teacher, 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  an  accomplished  gentleman — 
Joseph  Hetherington  McDaniels,  LL.D.,  an  alumnus  of 
Hobart  College." 

Professor  McDaniels'  address  of  response  is  given  in 
full  in  another  part  of  this  bulletin.  At  the  close  of  the 
address  Hon.  A.  P.  Rose,  '62,  proposed  a  toast  to  Professor 
McDaniels. 

The  toastm aster  then  called  on  the  following  who  re- 
sponded briefly  for  their  respective  classes:  E.  K.  But- 
tolph,  '8],  Reverend  Sherman  Coolidgc,  '91,  Frank  H. 
Warren,  '96,  Professor  Foster  P.  Boswell,  '01,  and  Arthur 
P.  WilHams,  01.  -  ,'' 

Following  these  responses  Doctor  Andrew  D.  White 
of   Ithaca,  delivered  the  address  on  Benjamin  Hale  and 
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his  work,  which  will  be  found  in  full  in  this  bulletin.  The 
memorial  to  President  Hale  has  been  set  up  in  Coxe  Hall, 
in  the  recess  at  the  right  of  the  platform,  and  consists  of 
a  large  bronze  tablet  and  corbel  on  a  background  of  Alps 
green  marble.  On  the  corbel  is  placed  the  marble  bust 
of  President  Hale  which  was  presented  to  the  College 
several  years  ago  by  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address,  President  Stewardson  rose 
and  said: 

''Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  chairman  has  spoken  of 
our  distinguished  guest  as  half  a  Hobart  man.  It  is  not 
our  intention,  and  it  has  never  been  our  intention,  that  he 
should  depart  from  this  hall  in  such  a  pitiable  plight. 
Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  me 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
honors  pertaining  thereto  and  direct  that  his  name  shall 
be  forever  enrolled  as  an  alumnus  of  Hobart  College.'* 

Following  the  address  and  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
the  audience  gave  Doctor  White  hearty  and  prolonged 
applause.  With  the  singing  of  the  ''Alma  Mater''  the 
dinner  came  to  a  close. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

Phi   Beta    Kappa   Address   by  Professor  Charles  Downer 
Hazen  Ph.D.,  June  15,  1911 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  more  than  seventy  years  ago  in  a 
commencement  oration  at  Dartmouth  College  expressed 
in  memorable  phrases  the  mood  of  all  serious  men  at  every 
commencement  at  every  college  in  the  land.  ''The 
invitation,"  he  said,  **to  address  you  this  day,  with  which 
you  have  honored  me,  was  a  call  so  welcome  that  I  made 
haste  to  obey  it.  A  summons  to  celebrate  with  scholars  a 
literary  festival  is  so  alluring  to  me  as  to  overcome  the 
doubts  I  might  well  entertain  of  my  ability  to  bring  you 
any  thought  worthy  of  your  attention.  I  believe  I  am  not 
less  glad  or  sanguine  now  at  the  meeting  of  scholars  than 
when,  a  boy,  I  first  saw  the  graduates  of  my  own  college 
assembled  at  their  anniversary.  Neither  years  nor  books 
have  yet  availed  to  extirpate  a  prejudice  then  rooted  in  me, 
that  a  scholar  is  the  favorite  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
excellency  of  his  country,  the  happiest  of  men.  His  duties 
lead  him  directly  into  the  holy  ground  where  other  men's 
aspirations  only  point.  His  successes  are  occasions  of  the 
purest  joy  to  all  men.  Eyes  is  he  to  the  blind ;  feet  is  he  to 
the  lame.  His  failures,  if  he  is  worthy,  are  inlets  to  higher 
advantages." 

Thus  spoke  the  apostle  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
who  gave  distinction  to  American  letters  and  aided  power- 
fully in  the  emancipation  of  the  country's  intellect,  or  as 
Lowell  said,  who  cut  the  cable  that  had  hitherto  moored  us 
to  English  thought  and  gave  us  a  chance  at  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  blue  water.  Emerson  felt  the  deep  and  solemn 
joys  of  a  scholar's  life,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hand  on  the  torch 
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of  learning  to  others,  who  in  turn  shall  pass  it  on  to  their 
successors,  burning  ever  more  brightly.  He  felt  on  that 
occasion  the  full  force  of  that  spontaneous,  unrestrained, 
intimate  fellowship  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
things  of  the  intellect.  He  felt  that  there  is  a  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  about  the  scholar's  life,  how  roughly  hewn 
soever  that  life  may  be  in  the  individual  case,  however 
inadequate,  however  far  it  may  actually  fall  short  of  the 
fullness  of  its  proper  stature.  At  a  moment  like  this  when 
all  the  disturbing  elements  in  a  scholar's  career,  all  the 
distractions  and  perplexities  and  disappointments,  which 
are  no  more  spared  him  than  others,  which  becloud  from 
day  to  day  the  real  brightness  and  happiness  of  his  mission, 
natural  that  when  all  these  drop  away  or  coalesce  into  a 
kind  of  dark,  rich,  glowing  background  from  which  the  fair 
and  radiant  outlines  and  body  of  his  ideals  emerge  in  quiet 
triumph,  that  we  should  pause  and  reflect  for  a  little  upon 
the  meaning  of  a  college  education  to  those  who  have 
enjoyed  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Natural,  indeed,  al- 
most inevitable  as  a  long  line  of  commencement  speakers 
has  proven  in  the  past.  The  triteness  lies  in  the  title  of 
the  thing  but  not  in  its  real  essence — ^the  College  and  the 
Citizen. 

It  is  of  the  college,  of  certain  aspects  of  the  college  spirit, 
the  college  life,  and  their  relation  to  the  general  life  of  the 
nation  that  I  wish  to  speak  today. 

There  are  few  experiences  that  take  quite  the  same  hold 
upon  men  that  their  life  in  college  does.  Even  the  very 
halls  and  grounds  become  an  enduring,  attractive  part  of 
one's  living  reminiscences,  of  one's  most  vivid  sentiments. 
Strong,  indeed,  is  the  grip  upon  the  minds  of  men  of  certain 
places  on  the  scarred  siu-face  of  this  globe,  rendered  sacred 
and  inspiring  by  the  lives  that  have  been  lived  there, 
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woven  into  a  matchless  fabric  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
achievement.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill  was  moved  to  the  very 
inmost  fibers  of  his  being  by  the  glory  that  was  Greece; 
Gibbon  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  by  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome.  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  Athens  and  from  Rome 
to  the  campus  which  every  college  man  loves  and  to  which 
he  returns  with  joy  but  many  a  graduate  knows  fiill  well 
that  the  inspiration  of  his  life  is  connected  with  the  place 
where  four  fruitftil  years  were  spent.  For  there  were 
formed  the  associations  that  endured,  that  did  not  lapse 
and  vanish  as  they  separated  but  that  formed  the  basis  of  a 
superstructure,  both  large  and  fair.  There  influences, 
intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  played  about  them  as  truly 
determining  their  growth  as  those  physical  forces,  light  and 
heat  and  moisture,  express  themselves  in  the  wonder  and 
the  radiance  of  the  spring,  in  the  refulgent  mystery  of 
nature.  There  for  many  came  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul  and  is  associated  in  memory  with  hall  or  lecture-room, 
chapel  or  campus.  Someone  spoke  the  word  and  he  spoke 
it  at  some  definite  place  or  hour  that,  in  its  strange  and 
occult  way,  gave  his  friend's  life  a  new  direction,  and 
transformed  it.  With  others  there  is  in  college  no  sudden 
change,  no  overwhelming  vision  transforming  Saul  into 
Paul,  but  a  quiet,  unseen,  incomplete  fashioning  of  the 
man,  moving  as  yet  about  in  worlds  not  realized.  But 
these  formative  and  undramatic  experiences  come  to  be 
enveloped  in  later  memory  with  a  rich  significance. 

The  value  of  a  college  course  is  for  most  of  us,  I  suppose, 
no  open  question.  To  many  it  is  the  unfolding  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  In  the  college  there  prevails  the 
cult  of  truth  and  it  is  the  truth  that  makes  us  free.  The 
object  of  the  college  is  education.  A  college  exists  pri- 
marily for  sch(jlarshii).     It  ought  always  to  be  judged  by 
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its  scholarship.  It  ought  always  to  be  administered  by 
those  whose  knowledge  of  scholarship  is  sure,  whose 
respect  for  it  is  high  and  constant,  whose  unfailing  solici- 
tude is  that  its  fame  for  scholarship  can  never  be  seriously 
impugned.  There  must  be  no  compromise  with  pretense, 
no  trafficking  with  enervating  influences,  no  friendly 
treaties  with  half  work,  with  slipshod  methods,  with 
mediocre  performance,  no  flags  at  half  mast  over  defunct 
ideals.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  a  college  should  be  the 
place  where  high  intellectual  seriousness,  high  intellectual 
pleasures  should  thrive.  The  very  raison  d'etre  of  a 
college  is  that  it  is  a  means  of  true  intellectual  culture.  It 
stakes  its  reputation  and  its  right  to  live  on  the  thesis  that 
strict  intellectual  discipline,  sound  intellectual  achieve- 
ment enrich  and  humanize  the  individual,  enrich  and 
improve  society,  that  it  is  not  only  consistent  with  but 
ought  to  be  conducive  to  every  other  good  thing  that  can 
be  praised  in  human  beings,  character,  charm,  grace  and 
strength  of  body  as  of  mind,  simplicity,  generosity,  al- 
truism. For  the  intellectual  is  not  the  arid,  the  dry,  the 
pedantic,  but  the  vital,  the  complex,  the  subtle,  the  solid. 
The  appeal  of  the  college  should  not  only  be  high  but  wide. 
Life  there  should  tingle  as  the  world  of  ideas  always  tingles. 
One  advantage  of  a  college  experience  is  that  there, 
more  easily  than  elsewhere,  one  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  achievements  of  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  scholars. 
I  think  that  for  a  scholar  the  greatest  inspiration  comes, 
not  from  the  study  of  a  given  subject  such  as  physics  or 
biology  as  at  present  known,  but  comes  from  a  study  of  the 
history  of  its  development  from  the  earliest  feeble  begin- 
nings to  its  present  compass.  Here  we  trace  the  stirring 
story  of  the  conquest  of  the  darkness  by  the  human  mind. 
Every  branch  of  learning  has  its  roll  of  honor,  its  heroes 
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who  have  blazed  the  path  of  knowledge  for  the  human  race, 
who  by  their  staunch  and  silent  labors  have  widened  the 
boundaries  of  the  mind.  The  biography  of  a  Darwin  or  a 
Kelvin,  a  Helmholtz,  a  Macaulay,  a  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, contains  the  very  quintessence  of  inspiration.  An 
illustration  of  the  incalculable  power  of  a  single  scholar 
comes  naturally  to  anyone  engaged  in  the  study  of  history 
in  the  person  of  a  great  German  investigator  and  author. 
The  efflorescence  of  the  historical  sciences,  so  notable  a 
feature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  began  largely  with 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  professor  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  from  1825-1871.  Ranke  was  the  real  originator 
of  the  heroic  study  of  records.  No  one  has  contributed  so 
much  as  he  to  the  increase  of  positive  historical  knowledge, 
the  elaboration  of  sound  historical  method,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  range  of  historical  evidence,  especially  to  the 
development  of  the  historical  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Ranke  insisted  in  season  and  out  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  sources,  official  records,  laws,  letters,  and  memoirs  and 
summoned  men  to  use  them  critically  if  they  would  truly 
know  the  past.  Throughout  all  his  seventy  volumes  this  is 
the  doctrine  preached.  Lord  Acton,  once  a  student  of 
Ranke  and  later  regius  professor  of  history  in  Cambridge 
University  has  written  thus:  * 'Ranke  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  age  which  instituted  the  modern  study  of  his- 
tory. He  taught  it  to  be  critical,  to  be  colorless,  and  to  be 
new.  We  meet  him  at  every  step,  and  he  has  done  more 
for  us  than  any  other  man.  There  arc  stronger  books  than 
any  one  of  his  and  some  may  have  surpassed  him  in  politi- 
cal, religious,  philosophical  insight,  in  vividness  of  the 
creative  imagination,  in  originality,  elevation,  and  depth  of 
thought;  but  by  the  extent  of  important  work  well 
executed,  by  his  influence  on  able  men,  and  by  the  amount 
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of  knowledge  which  mankind  receives  and  employs  with 
the  stamp  of  his  mind  upon  it,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  I 
saw  him  last  in  1877,  when  he  was  feeble,  sunken,  and 
almost  blind,  and  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write.  I  feared 
that  the  next  I  should  hear  of  him  would  be  the  news  of  his 
death.  Two  years  later  he  began  a  universal  history  which 
is  not  without  traces  of  weakness,  but  which,  compose^ 
after  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  carried,  in  seventeen 
volumes,  far  into  the  middle  ages,  brings  to  a  close  the 
most  astonishing  career  in  literature.'* 

A  college  education  is  useful  because  it  insists  upon 
investigation  of  the  foundation  and  season  of  things,  an 
investigation  thorough,  implacable,  and  fair.  Now  the 
very  experience  of  carrying  through  such  a  search  is  the 
greatest  tonic  that  can  be  administered  to  men.  And  if 
this  experience  can  be  repeated  so  often  and  under  so 
many  forms  that  it  will  develop  an  open  and  critical  mind, 
the  world  is  a  richer  and  much  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 
A  college  experience  would  be  valuable  if  only  because  it 
prolongs  the  period  of  study,  and  increases  the  perception 
of  what  is  solid  and  precious  in  the  world.  But  if,  beyond 
that,  it  gives  this  habit  of  mind,  it  gains  additional  eleva- 
tion. Now  the  search  for  truth  becomes  attractive  once 
zealously  entered  upon.  The  main  thing  to  learn  in  life  is 
not  the  art  of  accumulating  material  but  the  sublimer  art 
of  investigating  it,  of  discerning  truth  from  falsehood,  and 
certainty  from  doubt.  Solidity  of  criticism  is  what  is  most 
needed.  What  we  need  is,  as  was  said  thirty  years  ago, 
more  of  the  Hellenic  spirit,  the  spirit  that  is  alive  and 
questioning,  that  insists  upon  knowledge  before  action. 
We  must  learn  to  be  temperate  and  cautious.  Students 
are  taught  over  and  over  again  and  in  every  hour  of  their 
educational  career,  that  their  salvation  lies  in  their  think- 
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ing  straight  and  clearly,  that  there  must  be  no  suppression 
of  evidence,  no  distortion  of  facts  in  the  interest  of  precon- 
ceptions and  prejudices.  The  great  object  of  life  is,  as 
Arnold  said,  to  see  it  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.  Every 
subject  in  college  is  taught  for  its  own  sake,  regardless  of 
consequences,  with  a  view  solely  to  abstract  truth.  If  this 
ideal  is  left  permanently  with  the  student  much  has  been 
accomplished,  for  as  John  Locke  said,  the  love  of  truth  for 
truth's  own  sake  is  the  principal  part  of  human  perfection 
in  this  world  and  the  seed  plot  of  all  other  virtues. 

The  attainment  of  this  desirable  attitude  of  mind  by 
any  individual  is  an  attainment  for  the  race.  One  may  get 
it  out  of  college  by  following  honestly  a  native  bent  of 
character  and  against  the  greatest  obstacles,  but  that 
implies  a  stronger  character  than  most  possess.  Most  are 
helped  to  strength  of  character  by  the  example  of  others. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  history  who  have  achieved 
this  precision  and  certainty  of  intellectual  method  by  their 
own  unceasing  efforts.  **I  never  went  to  school  more  than 
six  months  in  my  life,"  he  once  said,  *'but  I  can  say  this; 
that  among  my  earliest  recollections  I  remember  how, 
when  a  mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody 
talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not  understand.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  got  angry  at  anything  else  in  my  life;  but 
that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has  ever  since.  I 
can  remember  going  into  my  little  bedroom,  after  hearing 
the  neighbors  talk  of  an  evening  with  my  father,  and 
spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking  up  and  down 
and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact  meaning  of 
some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I  could  not  sleep, 
although  I  tried  to,  when  1  got  on  such  a  hunt  for  an  idea 
until  I  had  caught  it;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  got  it, 
I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over  and  over; 
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until  I  had  put  it  in  language  plain  enough,  as  I  thought, 
for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend.  This  was  a  kind  of 
passion  with  me,  and  it  has  stuck  by  me ;  for  I  am  never 
easy  now,  when  I  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have 
bounded  it  north  and  bounded  it  south  and  bounded  it 
east  and  botmded  it  west." 

That  this  ability  to  bound  ideas  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west  served  the  country  incalculably  at  a  tirae 
when  ideas  presented  themselves  to  many  wrapped  in 
obsucrity  is  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  of  our  history. 
Lincoln  had  fervor,  the  Hebraic  element  of  which  Arnold 
speaks,  he  also  had  the  Hellenic  which  held  the  other  in  a 
fine  balance,  and  illuminated  it,  and  the  nation  had  as  a 
consequence  in  its  ruler  sanity  personified. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  college  training. 
Devoted  to  the  things  of  the  intellect,  holding  fast  to  the 
faith  that  knowledge  is  power,  believing,  with  Faraday, 
that  in  knowledge  that  man  only  is  to  be  condemned  and 
despised  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  transition,  the  college 
emphasizes  the  things  that  are  most  precious  and  valuable. 
It  gives  knowledge  and  it  gives  power  or  evokes  the  sense 
of  power  in  those  whom  it  serves.  It  trains  the  mind,  giv- 
ing it  freer  play,  greater  flexibility,  more  liberality,  more 
variety  of  interest  and  expression,  a  larger  critical  ability, 
and,  I  think,  more  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Minot  of  Harvard 
University  said  recently  before  the  American  Society  of 
Naturalists:  'The  best  that  we  gain  from  the  pursuit  of 
research  is  our  characteristic  optimism." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  college  life  which  must  never 
be  allowed  to  disappear,  so  important  is  it  to  the  nation, 
its  spirit  of  democracy.  Democracy  is  not  necessarily  the 
character  of  an  educational  institution.  Until  recently 
the  famous  imiversities  of  England  were  the  private  pre- 
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sen^e  of  a  pri\nleged  class.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  1878  at 
Oxford  where  he  had  graduated  more  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore; ''I  trace  in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my  own  time 
one  great  defect.  Perhaps  it  was  my  own  fault;  but  I 
must  admit  that  I  never  learned  at  Oxford  that  which  I 
have  learned  since,  namely  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  ines- 
timable principle  of  human  liberty.  The  temper  which 
too  much  prevailed  in  learned  and  academical  ranks  was  to 
regard  with  jealousy  and  fear  the  principles  of  liberty." 
And  another  able  Englishman,  the  historian  Lecky,  declares 
that  the  influence  of  the  English  universities,  representing 
especially,  of  course,  the  cultivated,  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly hostile  to  political  progress.  But  these  cases  are,  I 
think,  exceptional.  The  universities  of  Europe  have  in 
general  been  powerful  agencies  in  the  democratic  advance 
of  the  Continent.  Feared  and  constrained  by  absolutists 
from  Napoleon  in  1800  to  Nicholas  II  in  191 1,  who  have 
recognized  in  them  a  dangerous  enemy  of  their  principles 
of  rule,  the  universities  have  generally  remained  firm  in 
their  adherence  to  the  demands  of  reason  and  honor,  of 
untrammeled  thought,  and  have  carried  on  a  stout 
resistance  to  the  spirit  of  obscurantism  in  government  as  in 
society.  The  fight  has  been  at  times  a  losing  one,  in  the 
end  victorious,  and  always  greatly  creditable  to  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  the  social  consciousness  of  the  so- 
called  Intellectuals.  The  devotion  to  freedom  of  the  uni- 
versities of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia 
has  never  V^een  adequately  described  by  any  historian  but 
remains  an  inviting  and  stirring  theme. 

Education  is  a  great  leveling  up  process.  Educational 
institutions  ought  to  acknowledge  and  generally  do 
acknowledge  no  distinctions  save  those  of  mind  and 
charactcT.     Th(;  home  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich,  the  inci- 
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dents  of  their  life  tend  to  equalize  them.  They  have 
proved  a  powerful  force  in  the  democratic  advance  of  the 
modem  world. 

There  is  no  more  instructive  chapter  in  history  than  the 
spread  of  democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  it  was 
the  achievement  of  that  centiuy.  Whether  you  study  it 
from  the  American  or  the  European  standpoint,  you  get 
the  impression  of  a  resistless,  though  vigorously  resisted, 
movement,  almost  akin  to  some  great  elemental  force  of 
nature,  that  can  be  deflected  or  obstructed  for  a  while  but 
in  the  end  sweeps  on  triumphantly  over  every  obstacle. 

The  predictions  of  men  reputed  wise  in  their  day  and 
generation  form  an  instructive  and  amusing  chapter  of 
history  and  the  path  of  democracy  has  been  over  an 
tmusual  number  of  confident  and  alarming  prophecies.  In 
our  own  history  many  of  the  members  of  the  Federalist 
party,  which  initiated  our  national  government  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  violently  anti-democratic. 
They  had  built  up  a  strong  government  with  such  infinite 
pains  that  they  had  no  desire  to  imperil  it  by  reposing  too 
great  power  with  the  masses,  whom,  indeed,  they  wished 
rather  to  repress.  Seeing  in  what  they  thought  were  the 
horrid  monstrosities  of  the  French  Revolution  the  natural 
and  normal  result  of  democracy,  their  pages  were  lurid  in 
denunciation  of  it.  **Our  country,"  wrote  Fisher  Ames, 
one  of  Massachusetts'  most  eloquent  sons,  *'is  too  big  for 
union,  too  sordid  for  patriotism,  too  democratic  for  liberty. 
What  is  to  become  of  it  he  who  made  it  best  knows.  Its 
vice  will  govern  it  by  practicing  upon  its  folly.  This  is 
ordained  for  democracy."  George  Cabot,  whose  political 
opinions  were  the  law  and  the  prophets  among  the  educated 
and  prosperous  of  New  England  said :  **I  hold  democracy 
in  its  natural  operation  to  be  the  government  of  the  worst." 
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A  paragraph  quoted  in  all  the  Federalist  newspapers  at 
that  time  echoed  the  same  hopeless,  bitter,  pessimistic 
strain.  **  A  democracy  is  scarcely  tolerable  at  any  period 
of  national  history,"  it  ran.  ''Its  omens  are  always  sinister 
and  its  powers  are  unpropitious.  It  is  on  its  trial  here,  and 
the  issue  will  be  civil  war,  desolation,  and  anarchy." 
Gouveneur  Morris,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
declared  that  democracy  was  not  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  was  no  government  at  all,  but  the  negation  of  all 
government.  Alexander  Hamilton,  most  brilliant  and 
versatile  of  our  early  statesmen,  struck  his  hand  sharply 
upon  the  table  at  a  New  York  dinner  and  replied  to  some 
democratic  sentiment  by  saying,  ''Your  people,  sir,  your 
people  is  a  great  beast.'' 

Not  that  these  men  believed  in  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  people  from  influence  in  government.  Cabot  main- 
tained that  no  government  could  be  relied  upon  that  had 
not  "a  material  portion  of  the  democratic  mixture  in  its 
composition"  and  he  went  on  to  explain  what  should  be  the 
true  portion  of  this  mixture.  "If  no  man  in  New  England, 
he  said,  "could  vote  for  legislators  who  was  not  possessed 
in  his  own  right  of  two  thousand  dollars'  value  in  land,  we 
could  do  something  better." 

Manifestly  this  was  not  the  party  of  the  future,  nor  did 
it  deserve  to  be.  That  party  was  the  one  Jefferson  built  up 
upon  his  famous  action  of  the  equality  of  all.  No  states- 
man of  the  time  divined  the  possibilities  of  popular  govern- 
ment as  did  he.  Free  from  j)rejudice,  largely  indifferent  to 
precedent,  he  had  an  unquestioning  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  people  which  was  accepted  but  by  few  of  his  educated 
compatriots.  This  man  believed,  and  the  party  he  built 
up  believed,  broadly,  that  the  next  step  in  human  progress 
was  to  lift  the  average  man  upon  an  intellectual  and  social 
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level  with  the  most  favored,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  equal  participation  in  government  would  largely 
contribute.     Do  you  know  an  idealism  that  is  higher? 

*'If  the  priests  and  barons  who  set  their  names  to  Magna 
Charta,"  says  a  distinguished  historian,  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
'*had  been  told  that  in  a  few  centuries  every  swine-herd  and 
cobbler's  apprentice  would  write  and  read  with  an  ease 
such  as  few  kings  could  then  command,  and  reason  with 
better  logic  than  any  university  could  then  practice,  the 
priest  and  baron  would  have  been  more  incredulous  than 
any  man  who  was  told  in  1800  that  within  another  five 
centuries  the  plough-boy  would  go  a-field  whistling  a  sonata 
of  Beethoven  and  figure  out  in  quaternions  the  relations  of 
his  furrows. ' '  It  was  for  this  ideal,  which  even  now  almost 
shocks  by  its  apparent  absurdity,  that  this  new  movement 
stood — partly  no  doubt  unconsciously — but  partly  con- 
sciously, we  may  be  sure,  in  the  mind  of  its  gifted  leader. 
This  broad,  and  if  you  choose,  sometimes  fantastic  humani- 
tarianism,  this  fervid  belief  in  the  masses,  this  poetic  vision 
of  the  future,  this  is  the  great  glory  and  honor  of  Jefler- 
sonian  democracy,  its  sufficient,  its  radiant  historic  justifi- 
cation. 

European  critics  also  have  contributed  their  share  to 
the  doleful  threnody  of  the  disasters  that  reside  in  democ- 
racy. Talleyrand,  whose  career  was  truly  Protean,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  clearly  in  the  phrase,  "Democracy — 
what  is  it  but  an  aristocracy  of  blackguards?" — and 
Talleyrand  had  long  had  easy  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
both  aristocrats  and  blackguards,  separate  sometimes  and 
sometimes  artistically  blended.  Macaulay  argued  in  1820 
that  universal  suffrage  would  lead  to  "one  vast  spoliation" 
and  that  if  it  were  ever  carried  into  effect  in  England  **a 
few  half -naked  fishermen  would  divide  with  the  owls  and 
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foxes  the  ruins  of  the  greatest  of  European  cities."  Pre- 
svtmably  he  meant  London,  which  still  stands,  perhaps 
because  the  era  of  strictly  universal  suffrage  has  not  even 
yet  arrived.  Carlyle,  when  a  bill  was  pending  in  1867  for 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  England  gave  utterance  to 
this  sentiment:  "Inexpressibly  delirious  seems  to  me  the 
puddle  of  Parliament  and  Public  upon  what  it  calls  the 
Reform  measure;  that  is  to  say,  the  calling  in  of  new  sup- 
plies of  blockheadism,  gullibility,  bribability,  amenability 
to  beer  and  balderdash,  by  way  of  amending  the  woes  we 
have  had  from  otu  previous  supply  of  that  bad  article.'* 
One  thing  is  evident.  If  rhetoric  could  have  stopped 
democracy,  its  demise  would  have  been  sudden  and 
violent. 

Of  far  greater  importance  than  these  splenetic  outbursts 
are  the  reasoned  utterances  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  honest  investigators  and  writers  on  government  and 
history  that  Europe  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  man  who  first  described  for  Europeans  the  institutions 
and  spirit  of  America,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  This  young 
member  of  the  old  nobility  of  France,  grandson  of  the 
famous  Malesherbes  who  defended  Louis  XVI,  was  not  yet 
thirty  years  old  when  he  suddenly  became  famous  by  the 
pubhcation  in  1835  of  his  Democracy  in  America.  The 
book  was  an  instantaneous  success.  Four  thousand  copies 
were  sold  very  quickly  and  it  was  immediately  translated 
into  several  languages.  The  public  had  known  nothing 
concerning  this  young  man  who  had  been  quietly  working 
over  the  notes  he  had  taken  during  a  year's  trip  to  the 
United  States.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  hailed  as  a 
second  Montesquieu. 

Were  Frenchmen,  then,  so  much  interested  in  democracy 
in  America!''     They  ccTtainly  were  not;    but  they  were 
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interested  in  democracy  in  France  and  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  unexpected  triumph  was  apparent  to  the 
author  himself.  "Though  I  have  very  rarely  mentioned 
France  in  my  book/'  he  said  to  a  friend  at  the  time,  *'I  have 
never  written  a  page  of  it  without  thinking  of  her,  without 
having  her  in  mind.  In  my  opinion  this  constant  though 
silent  reference  to  France  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  book."  The  book  was,  indeed,  an  elaborate 
and  thoughtful  discussion  of  two  ideas,  democracy  and 
liberty,  which  were  more  and  more  engrossing  the  minds 
and  imaginations  of  Frenchmen  and,  indeed,  of  Europeans 
generally.  It  exerted  a  profound  influence  for  many  years 
in  France,  England,  Germany  and  America.  This  influence 
gradually  waned  during  the  Second  Empire  and  the  period 
of  Bismarckian  hegemony  which  succeeded  it  and  which 
was  the  brilliant  and  arrogant  negation  of  the  principles 
which  Tocqueville  had  steadily  expounded.  But  with  the 
renewal,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  of  the  on- 
ward march  of  democracy,  interest  in  the  problems  upon 
whose  elements  and  significance  Tocqueville  pondered  so 
deeply  has  steadily  increased  and  he  is  once  more  becoming 
a  factor  in  the  political  thought  of  Europe.  The  critical 
studies  of  D'Eichthal  and  Marcel  which  have  appeared  in 
recent  years  and  the  one  that  is  promised  shortly  by 
Redier  are  evidence  of  this  renewed  interest. 

Tocqueville  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  two  chief  facts  in  modem  history,  the  growth 
of  liberty  and  the  growth  of  democracy.  He  sought  out 
their  causes,  studied  their  characteristics,  and  traced  their 
consequences.  Every  one  of  his  books,  his  Democracy  in 
America,  his  Old  Regime ,  his  Souvenirs,  his  Correspon- 
dence testify  to  these  constant  preoccupations.  In  the 
address  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  reception. 
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into  the  French  Academy  he  said:  **The  great  problem 
presented  by  the  future  of  modem  societies  is  constantly 
in  my  mind."  He  was  persuaded  that  the  movement 
toward  democracy  is  ''both  the  past  and  the  future  of 
history. "  "If  you  run  over  the  pages  of  our  history  for  the 
past  seven  hundred  years,"  he  said,  *'you  will  find,  it  may 
almost  be  declared,  no  great  event  which  has  not  turned  to 
the  profit  of  the  principle  of  equality.  To  seek  to  arrest 
democracy  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  fighting  against 
God  himself  and  the  only  thing  left  is  for  the  nations  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  social  state  imposed  upon  them  by 
Providence."  'This  gradual  movement,"  he  writes  else- 
where, ''transcends  human  control;  every  event,  every 
man  contributes  to  its  development — and  this  is  not 
limited  to  France.  Whichever  way  we  look  we  perceive 
the  same  revolution  progressing  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom." And  again,  "We  are  advancing  toward  a  limitless 
democracy.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  good  thing.  .  . 
France  will  adapt  herself  to  it  poorly,  but  we  are  being 
pushed  toward  it  by  an  irresistible  force."  "It  is  not 
without  pain  that  I  have  yielded  to  this  idea, ' '  he  adds.  No 
wonder  Guizot  said  to  Tocqueville,  "You  judge  democracy 
as  a  conquered  aristocrat  and  as  one  convinced  that  your 
conqueror  is  right",  and  that  Sainte-Beuve  referred  to  his 
acceptance  of  democracy  as  "a  marriage  of  reason  and 
necessity,  not  at  all  of  inclination." 

But  the  one  thing  that  Tocqueville  believed  in,  not  from 
compulsion,  but  instinctively  and  passionately,  was  Hberty. 
This  is  his  constant  theme.  This  it  is  that  leads  him  to  his 
vast  investigation  of  democracy.  "No,"  he  says,  "I  am 
nrjt  the  enemy  of  democracy;  it  is  grand  and  conforms  to 
the  purposes  of  God,  if  only  liberty  is  not  absent;  but 
liberty  is,  in  truth,  a  sacred  thing;  it  seems  to  me  to  hold 
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the  same  place  in  the  political  world  that  the  atmosphere 
does  in  the  physical."  Is  democracy  compatible  with 
liberty  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  Tocqueville  studied  unremittingly.  It  is  also  the 
supreme  problem  of  the  modem  world. 

This  movement  which  Tocqueville  regarded  as  irresis- 
tible has  proved  so.  It  has  also  proved  almost  uni- 
versal. 

In  the  sphere  of  government  the  transformation  of 
Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  has  been  sweeping  in 
range  and  fundamental  in  character.  Only  two  nations 
had  parliaments  in  1815,  England  and  France,  and  each  of 
these  rested  on  a  narrow  base,  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of 
people.  The  others  were  absolute  monarchies,  patriarchal, 
generally  oppressive.  To  an  American  few  things  are 
more  interesting  than  the  trend  of  Europe  toward  consti- 
tutional government  and  toward  democracy,  toward  the 
gradual  broadening  of  the  basis  of  the  state.  To  the' 
demand  for  constitutions  as  restrictions  upon  absolutism, 
as  opening  the  way  for  democracy,  all  the  states  have  been 
forced  to  yield  and  the  last  redoubts  of  absolutism  are 
tumbling  with  more  or  less  velocity.  The  process  is  a 
secular  one,  stretching  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  Russia  and 
Turkey,  Persia  and  China  enrolled  themselves  more  or  less 
reluctantly,  or  prepared  to  enroll  themselves,  at  least 
nominally,  among  the  sacred  band.  Even  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  and  the  rigid  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  have  within 
the  last  few  months  been  brusquely  challenged  by  the 
exigent  spirit  of  the  age  and  have  capitulated.  All  this 
growth  of  constitutionalism  and  the  growth  of  democracy 
so  closely  associated  with  it  as  both  cause  and  effect  are  the 
work  of  the  past  century.     It  is  said  that  between  1800 
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and  1880  over  three  hundred  constitutions  were  promul- 
gated in  Europe,  and  the  number  grows.  What  do  these 
represent  except  an  earnest  effort  of  men  to  perfect  their 
institutions,  to  render  them  harmonious  with  the  spirit  of 
changing  times?  And  this  process  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward in  America,  as  in  Europe.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
show  the  interaction  of  America  and  Europe  in  this  vast 
democratic  evolution.  Any  student  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion knows  the  stimulus  given  French  thought  and  action 
by  America,  and  this  stimulus  lasted  long.  On  the  other 
hand  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  American  politics 
today  is  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  school  to  little 
Switzerland  to  learn  the  art  of  making  the  practice  of 
democracy  correspond  to  the  theory,  of  bringing  the 
democracy  to  bear  upon  government  at  every  point  and 
constantly.  And  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  in  Switzer- 
land itself  these  forms  were  only  perfected  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  in  history  for 
three  things  at  least,  for  the  political  revolution,  the 
transfer  of  power  from  oligarchies  to  democracies,  for  the 
extraordinary  advance  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  economic 
transformation,  the  passage  from  small  industry  to  great 
industry.  During  that  century  political  democracy  was 
worked  out  in  some  states  and  at  least  adumbrated  in 
others.  The  problem  that  now  confronts  the  democracies 
of  the  world  is  the  solution  of  the  economic  and  social 
questions  which  have  arisen.  You  cannot  have  democracy 
in  government  and  aristocracy  or  feudalism  in  business. 
For  feudalism  in  the  economic  sphere  means  ultimately 
feudalism  in  government  once  more.  The  economically 
powerful  will  try,  have  tried,  have  in  part  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  government,  in  turning  dcTnocratic  forms 
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into  a  thinly  veiled  travesty  of  democracy.  Modem 
democracies  are  evidently  resolved  to  secure  for  the  people 
control  of  both  the  economic  and  political  forces  of  the 
nation.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  present  profoundly 
popular  movement  in  America,  in  England,  and  in  other 
countries,  giving  to  it  such  solemn  significance,  calling  out 
such  unexampled  earnestness  of  effort.  The  fimdamental 
question  is  this  as  Tocqueville  noted  over  seventy  years 
ago,  is  democracy  reconcilable  with  liberty?  Their 
harmony  in  the  modem  world  must  be  brought  about,  for 
the  modem  world  is  insistent  upon  being  democratic — and 
liberty  is  a  sacred  thing. 

And  I  now  approach  the  point  toward  which  all  my 
previous  remarks  have  been  intended  to  lead  and  which 
they  have  been  intended  to  emphasize.  A  number  of 
difficult,  intricate,  and  supremely  important  questions, 
growing  out  of  the  maladjustment  of  the  economic  life  con- 
front the  democratic  societies  of  the  world  today,  confront 
Europe  and  America.  We  are  responsible  for  America. 
Now,  in  the  solution  of  these  questions  college  men  ought 
to  take  a  leading  part  and  they  will,  if  they  but  remain 
loyal  to  their  college  spirit,  I  mean  to  all  that  for  which  the 
college  stands,  to  its  love  of  truth  for  truth's  own  sake,  to 
its  essential  and  happy  feeling  of  democracy.  The  great 
insistent  problems  of  today  demand  the  highly  trained, 
scientific,  analytic,  constructive,  detached  mind,  demand 
high  objective  intellectuality  and  this  the  college  aims  to 
create,  and  will,  with  its  increasing  perfection  of  equip- 
ment, more  and  more  create.  It  demands  also  that  spirit 
of  human  fellowship,  that  willingness  to  co-operate,  that 
sense  of  social  solidarity,  that  dislike  of  class  distinction 
and  privileges  which  are  characteristic  of  our  colleges  at 
their  best.     In  their  solution  the  trained  intelligence  and 
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democratic  sentiment  will  both  be  needed.  The  open  and 
balanced  mind,  the  altruistic  and  idealistic  spirit  must  be 
combined. 

I  am  well  aware  that  not  all  college  men  will  unite  in  this 
supreme  effort.  Many  college  men  are  undemocratic  in 
their  attitude.  Many  are  found  lending  their  talents  and 
resources  to  the  support  of  abuses  and  institutions  from 
which  they  profit  personally  and  from  which  society  suffers. 
Many  college  men  will  sell  their  souls  for  messes  of  pottage, 
and  will  be  found  hindering  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the 
common  weal.  But  in  so  doing  they  will  be  recreant  to  the 
ideals  which  the  college  has  for  four  years  set  before  them 
and  which  it  has  inculcated  with  all  the  vigor  at  its  com- 
mand. Those  who  have  had  such  opportunities  as  you 
have  had  shoiild  never  forget  the  fine  motto  of  the  French 
nobility — Noblesse  oblige — noble  rank  compels  to  noble 
acts.  Enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  exceptional  educa- 
tion, favored  by  life  far  above  most  of  your  fellow  men, 
you  should  never  forget  that  that  motto  is  as  imperative 
for  you  as  ever  it  was  for  the  courtiers  of  Old  France. 

The  world  today  needs  the  very  equipment  which  the 
college  gives  and  this  very  fact  gives  to  the  work  of  us 
teachers  a  solemn  and  joyous  inspiration.  It  needs  the 
scientific  spirit,  the  essence  that  inquires,  that  does  not 
simply  inquire  and  never  acts,  but  that  inquires  that  it 
may  act  wisely  and  well.  There  is  no  merit  in  unintelli- 
gent action  and  history  is  full  of  the  havoc  created  by  such 
action,  though  inspired  by  the  noblest  motive.  Aspira- 
tion, sympathy,  generosity,  self-sacrifice  must  be  held  in 
fine  poise  and  directed  with  the  clear  white  light  of  the 
intellect. 

If  you  wish  an  example  of  the  incalculable  force  of  a 
character  in  which  the  ideal  and  the  practical  blend  har- 
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moniously  you  may  find  it  in  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  whom 
John  Morley  has  said  this:  ''One  of  Mill's  most  remark- 
able characteristics  was  his  constant  admission  of  an  ideal 
and  imaginative  element  in  social  speculation  and  a  glow- 
ing persuasion  that  the  effort  and  wisdom  and  ingenuity 
of  men  are  capable,  if  free  opportunity  be  given  by  social 
arrangements,  of  raising  human  destiny  to  a  pitch  that  is  at 
present  beyond  our  power  of  conception.  Perhaps  the 
sum  of  all  his  distinction  lies  in  the  union  of  stem  science 
with  infinite  aspiration,  of  rigorous  sense  of  what  is  real 
and  practicable  with  bright  and  luminous  hope.  Its  force 
lies  not  in  single  elements  but  in  that  combination  of  an 
ardent  interest  in  human  improvement  with  a  reasoned 
attention  to  the  laws  of  its  conditions,  which  alone  deserves 
to  be  honored  with  the  high  name  of  wisdom.  This  com- 
pleteness was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Mill's  peculiar 
attraction  for  young  men.  He  satisfied  the  ingenuous 
moral  ardor  which  is  instinctive  in  the  best  natures,  until 
the  dust  of  daily  life  dulls  or  extinguishes  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  satisfied  the  rationalistic  qualities,  which  are 
not  less  marked  in  the  youthful  temperament  of  those  who, 
by  and  by,  do  the  work  of  the  world.  This  mixture  of 
intellectual  gravity  with  a  passionate  love  of  improvement 
in  all  the  aims  and  instruments  of  life  made  many  intelli- 
gences alive  who  would  otherwise  have  slumbered,  or 
sunk  either  into  a  dry  pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
windy,  mischievous  philanthropy  on  the  other.  He 
showed  himself  so  wholly  free  from  the  vulgarity  of  the 
sage.  He  could  hope  for  the  future  without  taking  his  eye 
from  the  realities  of  the  present.  He  recognized  the  social 
destination  of  knowledge,  and  kept  the  elevation  of  the 
great  art  of  social  existence  ever  before  him,  as  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  speculative  activity." 
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Is  not  this  to  be  the  sesame  to  the  future  betterment  of 
the  world,  this  union  of  stem  science  with  infinite  aspira- 
tion, of  rigorous  sense  of  what  is  real  and  practicable  with 
bright  and  luminous  hope?  It  is  the  prerogative  and  the 
duty  of  college  men  to  achieve  this  union  in  their  personali- 
ties and  to  place  their  mental  discipline  at  the  service  of 
society.  As  you  receive  your  diplomas  today,  remem.ber 
the  line  of  Thucydides :  Consider  yourselves  '  'the  winners 
not  of  a  momentary  prize,  but  of  an  everlasting  possession," 
a  possession  held  in  sacred  trust  for  all  your  fellow  men. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  McDANIELS 

Delivered  at  the  Alumni  Dinner. 

It  is  reasonable  that  I  should  acknowledge  the  honor 
which  the  College  has  conferred  on  me  to-day,  and  I  am 
sure  the  alumni  will  bear  with  me,  if  after  so  many  years  of 
silence  I  trespass  on  their  time  and  patience.  It  is  with 
natural  emotion  that  I  pronounce  the  words  Finis  and 
Farewell.  You  will  pardon  that  feeling,  since  it  is  a 
tribute  to  yourselves  and  to  the  relations  I  have  always 
maintained  toward  you.  You  will  pardon  me  also  if  I 
disturb  your  digestion  by  some  technical  discussion  of 
serious  college  problems.  Though  I  am  far  from  dogmatiz- 
ing, yet,  on  the  whole,  I  speak  as  a  teacher  of  long  ex- 
perience, who  has  a  right  to  his  opinions.  I  have  followed 
with  eager  interest  every  important  movement  and  ques- 
tion that  has  sprung  up  in  education  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
I  have  skimmed  off  from  the  ferment  a  few  ideas ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  distress  you  with  all  of  them.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  an  avalanche,  for  I  myself  know  the  torttires  of 
many  alumni  dinners.  I  will  be  merciful,  therefore:  I 
shall  only  speak  a  personal  word  for  myself,  and  then  throw 
out  a  few  suggestions  and  ideas  as  to  the  proper  sphere  and 
aim  of  a  college  like  our  own. 

First  of  all,  perhaps,  I  should  make  my  brief  Profession 
of  Faith,  as  an  instructor  in  Greek. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  interpret  a  noble  litera- 
ture— one  of  the  five  great  literatures  of  the  world — and  to 
deal  with  a  great  and  fertile  civilization,  unique  in  its 
emancipation  of  the  htmian  mind — the  seed-bed  of  the 
main  ideas  of  our  Science  and  Philosophy  and  Politics.  I 
have  lived  amid  the  luxury  of  great  thoughts  and  beautiful 
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ideals.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  my  occupation  and 
no  recantation.  It  was  no  fools'  Paradise  to  which  I 
introduced  my  pupils.  The  time  will  come  again  when  our 
own  Democracy,  too  busy  now  in  the  bare  pursuit  of  bread 
and  butter,  will  revert  to  the  luxuries  of  the  spirit  which 
have  delighted  the  elite  of  the  Ages.  They  will  drop  the 
tinsel  and  the  gew-gaws,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  Pearls  of 
great  price.  Eventually,  indeed,  when  Democracy  attains 
the  leisure — the  Nirvana  of  the  four-hour  working  day — will 
it  deny  itself  the  diversions  of  an  aristocrat  like  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury?  And  what  were  the  diversions  of  that 
Sybarite?  Well,  the  pleasure  of  research  in  a  Chemical 
Laboratory,  and  of  reading  Sophocles  on  the  balcony  of  his 
villa  at  Cimiez. 

I  foresee  the  day  when  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
will  clamor  for  such  relaxations,  and  will  tolerate  no  denial. 
They  will  bar  the  Concert  Hall  and  the  Kinematograph 
with  their  imperative  *'We  do  not  patronize."  They  may 
browbeat  the  Supreme  Court,  and  force  upon  us  Union- 
made  editions  of  the  Classics.  The  best  is  not  too  good 
for  the  Socialist  of  the  Future. 

I  might  in  the  next  place  thank  the  donor  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  that  he  makes  it  possible  for  an  old  servant  to 
do  his  College  the  final  service  of  resigning  in  the  nick  of 
time — with  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  of  a  supreme  duty 
done  towards  an  institution  which  will  ever  retain  his 
interest  and  affection.  It  is  a  nice  and  difficult  matter  to 
determine  just  the  limit  when  an  instructor  does  better  to 
say  to  the  President  and  the  Alumni  ''Farewell"  than  to 
outstay  his  welcome — to  linger  a  warning  skeleton  at  the 
feast — the  tolerated  but  unbidden  ghost,  who  ought  to  be 
flitting  with  his  fellows  in  the  world  of  shadows.  Our 
Trustees  have  not  undertaken  to  define  that  limit  with 
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precision,  as  certain  Western  Universities  have  done  with 
the  business-like  accuracy  and  deliberation  of  a  railroad 
corporation.  Our  Trustees  have  not  performed  the  polite 
ofl&ce  of  speeding  the  parting  guest.  In  this  kindly  cour- 
tesy, to  my  thinking,  they  have  done  well.  A  college  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  railway  corporation;  and  there 
is  a  tremendous  difference  between  one  professor  and 
another.  The  late  Lord  Kelvin  and  the  historian 
Mommsen  were  sought  out  and  listened  to  when  they 
verged  on  the  age  of  eighty.  President  Eliot  was  young 
and  active  when  he  retired  at  seventy-five,  though  he  once 
thought  that  sixty  was  a  ripe  age  for  the  operation  of  the 
University  guillotine.  He  changed  his  mind — ^fortunately 
for  Harvard — ^when  he  himself  had  passed  the  sixties  and 
was  approaching  the  seventies. 

I  believe,  then,  that  our  Trustees  have  done  wisely  in 
setting  no  hard  and  fast  limit.  They  have  behaved  like 
kindly  and  courteous  hosts,  who  say  '*Must  you  go?"  and 
abstain  from  handing  you  your  hat  at  the  same  time.  For 
that  courtesy  and  for  repeated  acts  of  delicate  considera- 
tion I  thank  them  most  sincerely. 

But  I  do  not  thank  them  for  myself  alone;  if  I  dwell  on 
this  point,  it  is  not  for  my  own  sake  exclusively.  We  poor 
instructors  and  professors  are  a  touchy  and  susceptible 
race,  and  flattery  goes  far  with  us.  It  pays  no  bills,  and  it 
will  not  support  a  family.  The  domestic  lady  who  is  now 
the  mistress  and  the  tyrant  of  us  all  would  firmly  reject  it 
as  a  substitute  for  her  week's  wages;  but  we  are  soft- 
hearted. If  we  don't  insist  on  flattery,  we  at  least  crave 
appreciation.  In  the  absence  of  well-filled  coffers,  you 
may  safely  pay  ten  per  cent,  of  our  salaries  in  the  kindly 
coin  of  judicious  appreciation.  If  you  will  furnish  us  with 
fine  words,  you  may  discover  that  they  will  really  butter 
our  parsnips. 
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I  have  spoken  in  this  strain,  because  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  foundation  of  a  college  like  ours  rests  first  and  foremost 
on  its  corps  of  instructors — on  the  quality  of  its  staff  of 
Professors  and  teachers.  Apparatus  is  good — libraries, 
laboratories,  are  essential;  but  a  laboratory  without 
Professor  Eaton,  without  Professor  Bacon,  is  a  nullity. 
What  is  the  good  of  a  laboratory  with  a  mouse  in  one 
comer  of  it  ?  The  Professor  is  the  spirit — the  steam-power 
that  moves  the  machine.  In  some  chairs,  indeed,  the 
Professor  is  ever3rthing;  there  is  practically  no  apparatus. 
The  apparatus  of  a  mathematical  room  is  a  blackboard, 
and  the  brain  of  the  instructor.  The  apparatus  of  a 
Helmholz  or  a  J.  J.  Thompson  must  be  a  costly  and  impos- 
ing building.  The  apparatus  of  a  Mommsen  or  a  Gilder- 
sleeve  consists  solely  of  Mommsen  or  Gildersleeve  himself, 
with  a  background  of  the  libraries  in  which  he  has  labored. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  therefore,  when  we  see  impos- 
ing masses  of  machine-shops  and  laboratories.  They  are 
excellent — they  are,  for  some  purposes,  essential;  but  they 
are  not  the  sole  measure  of  the  quality  of  work  that  is  going 
on  inside.  A  single  live  man  functions  better  than  a  dead 
laboratory.  A  single  man  like  our  late  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Latin  might  be  the  crowning  ornament  of  a  College  such 
as  ours. 

Let  me  illustrate  for  a  moment  by  a  paradox ;  and  pardon 
me  an  illustration  derived  from  personal  experience.  My 
nephew,  a  Hobart  graduate,  is  just  about  taking  his  degree 
of  Civil  Engineer,  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Applied  Science. 
He  enjoyed  his  Hfc  at  Harvard,  and  he  enjoyed  some  excep- 
tional j;rivileges.  The  first  of  these  was  that  by  good  luck, 
just  now,  the  School  of  Science  is  small — it  contains  only 
eighty  members,  whereas  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
which  preceded  it  contained  over  five  hundred  students. 
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The  second  is  that,  owing  partly  to  the  restricted  num- 
bers, he  had  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  some  distin- 
guished Professors.  When  my  nephew  writes,  ''I  have  just 
had  a  long  talk  and  discussion  with  my  friend.  Professor 
Swain,''  I  make  up  my  mind  that  the  single  phrase — ''a 
talk  with  my  friend  Professor  Swain" — expresses  in  a 
nutshell  the  crowning  privilege  of  his  many  opportunities 
at  Harvard.  Well,  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  at 
Hobart  the  student  who  spent  a  familiar  hour  with 
my  friend  Professor  Nash  enjoyed  an  equally  precious 
privilege — an  inestimable  privilege;  and  in  this  one 
declaration  I  sum  up  my  eulogy  of  my  late  beloved  friend, 
and  my  appraisal  of  the  opportunities  of  the  small  college. 
For  the  ratio  of  personal  influence  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

Such  assertions  may  sound  vague  and  vain.  Let  me  be 
more  precise,  and  avoid  vague  boasting.  As  a  matter  of 
plain  fact,  we  graduate  every  year  men  who  go  to  the 
Universities — to  Cornell,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale  or 
Princeton — and  who  take  their  place  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  graduates  of  those  institutions,  attaining 
their  higher  degrees  in  the  same  period  of  time — the  cus- 
tomary three  years.  I  could  name,  at  this  moment,  a  list 
of  raen  who  have  done  this  with  ease  and  distinction. 
They  are  doing  it  every  year.  This,  I  take  it,  is  a  perfectly 
definite  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  relation  which  the  col- 
lege should  maintain  toward  the  Graduate  Department  of 
the  University.  It  is  a  proof  that  our  work  is  of  the  same 
general  quality  as  the  undergraduate  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity— ^no  matter  how  large  and  imposing  the  University 
may  be. 

A  College,  then,  like  ours  fulfills,  in  the  main,  the  same 
purpose  as  the  undergraduate  department  of  a  large  Uni- 
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versity;  but  fulfills  it  with  a  difference.  The  University 
offers  several  hundred  different  dishes  and  no  student  is  a 
boa-constrictor  to  swallow  them  all.  We  offer  a  fewer 
number  of  dishes  of  standard  quality,  and  no  student, 
however  much  of  a  gourmand,  can  swallow  our  assortment. 
He  must  pick  and  choose;  but  he  is  not  embarrassed  by 
a  mixture  of  courses  proper  for  the  undergraduate  with 
technical  or  special  courses  fit  only  for  the  graduate  of 
mature  years  and  training.  Our  meats  are  just  as  good  as 
those  of  the  University ;  our  bill  of  fare  is  not  so  long  nor  so 
embarrassing;  our  cuisine  is  as  perfect  as  we  can  make  it. 
Our  cuisine,  mark  you,  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  choicest. 
I  could  boast  of  this  matter,  but  it  would  be  indecorous. 
Occasionally  we  furnish  Professors  to  the  Universities; 
occasionally  we  retain  Professors  whom  the  Universities 
would  be  fortunate  to  possess.  We  have  a  certain  number 
of  that  brand  lurking  among  us  now ;  but  I  hope  they  are 
not  on  the  market.  We  are  trembling  lest  they  be  found 
out  and  snatched  away  from  us.  We  will  try  to  conceal 
them  from  public  view  and  make  them  hide  their  candle- 
stick under  a  bushel. 

I  have  said  that  our  college  fulfills  the  purpose  of  the 
undergraduate  department,  but  with  a  diference.  Wherein 
consists  that  difference?  Wherein  can  a  college  like  ours 
excel — what  is  its  true  sphere,  and  raison  d'etre?  Now  I 
maintain  that  in  some  directions  we  have  definite  advan- 
tages, if  we  will  recognize  and  pursue  them.  Our  policy 
should  be  not  to  imitate  the  Universities  with  servility, 
much  less  to  ape  the  impossible — but  to  criticize  ourselves, 
to  review  our  methods,  to  ask  ourselves,  wherein  can  we 
excel  ?  Wherein  can  we  economize  time  and  effort  ?  What 
is  the  [jrccise  aim  of  each  Department?  How  does  it 
intrurlc  on  other  departments?     How  can  it  be  made  to 
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support  and  supplement  other  departments?  Instead  of 
straining  ourselves  (ineffectually)  to  imitate  the  University 
and  its  graduate  work,  let  us  find  out  what  are  our  limits, 
what  is  our  best  side  of  work,  wherein  we  may  compete 
with  the  University;  in  short,  what  is  our  proper  and  use- 
ful sphere  in  the  total  educational  scheme  of  the  country. 

I  take  it  that  the  college  should  begin  where  the  pre- 
paratory schools  leave  off;  that  it  should  turn  out  young 
men  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  Law  or  Medicine,  ready 
for  the  Technical  Schools,  or  for  the  threshold  of  Business; 
and,  let  me  add — ^not  too  old  for  any  of  these  undertakings. 
This  question  of  age  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
We  are  all  in  a  great  hurry.  Time  is  short.  Parents  are 
in  a  hurry,  and  so  are  the  young  men.  Yet  the  best 
schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  are  now  in  agreement  that 
they  want  only  students  who  have  taken  a  preliminary 
college  course.  The  Technical  Schools  are  not  so  particu- 
lar; they  are  aiming  directly  at  bread  and  butter.  The 
Universities  offer  tempting  short-cuts  which  confer  two 
degrees  in  five  years  instead  of  seven.  On  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  general  pressure  and  haste,  I  may  say  that 
twenty  is  a  good  age  theoretically  for  our  graduates.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  entering  business,  for  beginning  the  study 
of  Law  and  Medicine,  nor  for  the  specialist  in  the  Post- 
Graduate  Schools.  Nineteen  might  be  better ;  twenty-one 
is  not  so  ideal.  A  Lawyer,  a  Doctor,  a  Teacher,  is  not  too 
old  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  People 
fight  shy  of  them  earlier;  though  an  Engineer  may  begin 
his  apprenticeship  earlier  still. 

Well,  if  twenty  is  a  rational  age  for  the  college  degree, 
then,  the  necessary  age  for  entering  college  is  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  I  don't  think  that  students  should  dawdle 
in  the  public  schools  later  than  that  age.     If  the  schools 
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are  good  and  the  boys  are  worth  teaching,  they  can  be 
well  fitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Now 
sixteen  may  seem  early  to  enter  college;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  early  to  enter  our  kind  of  college.  We 
ought  to  make  a  specialty  of  taking  care  of  boys  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  in  the  earlier  college  years.  We  ought  to 
provide  them  with  some  guidance,  some  restraint,  some 
admirable  traditions  of  conduct  and  duty  in  the  new  life 
they  enter.  Some  freedom,  doubtless,  they  should  have, 
but  surely,  also,  some  decent  restraint  of  noble  traditions 
among  the  students — some  wise  pressure  from  the  college 
executive.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  complete  freedom  and 
self-government  for  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Now 
such  wise  guidance  and  restraint  are  entirely  possible  in 
a  college  of  our  size;  and  are  much  less  possible  in  a  large 
University. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  a  college  like  ours  has  a  fine 
opportunity  to  make  certain  experiments  which  would  be 
difficult  for  a  large  university — experiments  which  might 
greatly  enhance  its  usefulness.  So  far  from  imitating  the 
methods  of  the  university,  it  might  be  our  truest  policy  to 
depart  from  them  in  many  cases.  We  could  make  our 
experiments  without  greatly  deranging  our  daily  clock- 
work; whereas  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  throw  out  of  gear 
the  complex  machinery  of  a  large  university.  I  will  give  a 
few  illustrations : — One  of  the  axioms  at  present  adopted  in 
University  working  is  that  every  course  is  equal  to  every 
other  course,  and  that  three  hours  is  a  sacred  number  from 
which  it  is  heresy  to  deviate.  Now,  I  deny  these  axioms. 
I  assert  that  in  many  cases  they  do  not  apply;  they  are 
often,  in  fact,  true  only  for  the  convenience  of  university 
bookkeeping.  Some  courses  are  intrinsically  easy;  some 
are  intrinsically  difficult  and  laborious.     Some  subjects 
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require  properly  five  or  six  hours  a  week;  others,  only  one 
or  two  hours  of  lectures  simply.  Here  are  some  examples  : 
a  course  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  in  the  Dynamics  of 
a  Particle  or  in  Metaphysics,  is  apt  to  be  laborious.  A 
course  in  Tennyson,  or  in  reading  Loti  and  Merimee  is  not 
so  heart-rending.  A  course  in  French,  German,  or  Latin, 
requires  hammering  again  and  again  if  you  are  to  arrive  at 
any  results.  On  the  Continent,  where  young  people 
actually  learn  and  use  the  modem  languages,  they  keep 
working  away  at  them,  through  thick  and  thin,  every  day 
until  they  arrive.  Each  language  becomes  a  second 
nature.  Italian  children  talk  French  before  they  reach 
the  high  schools ;  I  know  a  young  Greek  person  who  speaks 
and  writes  English  more  idiomatically  than  many  of  the 
English  do  themselves.  I  must  not  dwell  on  this  matter; 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  already  in  our  own  language  courses 
we  are  making  that  new  departure  of  six  hour  classes,  which 
not  long  ago  was  thought  as  impossible  as  to  change  the 
position  of  the  equator.  I  say,  in  general,  that  all  these 
matters  need  enquiry  and  perhaps  revision.  We  need  to 
look  straight  at  them  without  prejudice.  Students  find 
out  the  easy  courses,  if  we  don't;  they  act  on  this  dis- 
covery. I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  policy  to  rate  all  courses 
equally ;  nor  to  try  to  make  naturally  easy  courses  hard  by 
piling  on  extra  work,  which  can  be  done  later  in  life. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  easy  courses  should  be  omitted. 
Far  from  it.  They  may  be  most  informing  and  illuminat- 
ing. They  may  be  inestimable  from  some  points  of  view. 
I  will  mention  for  example  the  Series  of  lectures  on  the 
Fine  Arts  which  Professor  Norton  used  to  give  at  Harvard. 
It  was  generally  regarded  as  an  easy  course,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  make  it  difficult.  But  most  Harvard  men  took  it, 
and  most  men  agreed  that  these  discourses  were  indispen- 
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sable — that  nothing  could  have  supplied  their  place,  that 
nothing  in  after  life  was  likely  to  give  the  outlook  upon  a 
new  world  of  ordered  beauty  and  aesthetics  which  they  un- 
folded. While  I  say  this,  I  call  to  mind  that  we  have 
absolutely  no  introduction  to  the  theory  and  history  of  Art 
offered  at  Hobart  College.  It  is  a  very  serious  omission — 
a  void  which  I  hope  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
remedy  would  not  be  expensive.  A  course  of  a  dozen  lec- 
tures every  year  would  work  wonders  as  an  introduction 
to  the  canons  of  taste  and  the  History  of  Art.  No  student 
should  miss  it ;  most  students  would  love  it,  and  would  feel 
that  a  new  world  was  swimming  into  their  ken.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  opportunity  may  not  be  forgotten,  now  that 
we  have  achieved  our  Gymnasium. 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  make  as  I  glance 
over  our  Catalogue  (and  other  catalogues).  I  see  courses 
offered  which  belong  distinctly  to  post-graduate  work.  I 
see  other  courses  offered  which  occupy  an  excessive  or  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time,  or  which  any  student  may 
take  up  in  later  life  for  himself  and  may  much  better  take 
up  for  himself  at  his  leisure.  Some  of  the  literary  courses 
to  which  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  might  very  well  be 
settled  in  a  few  lectures.  They  are  courses  in  poets,  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  but  not  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
true  commentary  on  such  poets  would  be,  in  reality,  each 
man's  experience  of  life;  without  such  experience  a  poem 
such  as  In  Memoriam,  or  The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  a  blank. 
It  requires  annotation  not  so  much  from  the  lecturer  or 
Professor,  as  from  the  student's  personal  experience.  The 
liking  for  such  work  should  be  purely  personal  and  spon- 
taneous. Why  demand  for  it  so  much  attention  when 
so  many  other  subjects  are  clamoring  for  notice — vSubjects 
that  cannot  be  delayed,  and  which  cry  out,  ''Now  is  the 
appointed  time!" 
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Another  question  which  the  small  college  can  con- 
veniently solve  is  the  question  of  co-operation  between 
Departments — harmonious  and  intelligent  co-operation, 
which  will  economize  time  and  labor.  Between  certain 
departments  such  co-operation  already  exists;  it  obviously 
must  exist.  Certain  courses  in  Physics  necessarily  pre- 
suppose a  certain  equipment  in  Mathematics;  but  in 
Language  and  Literature  the  situation  is  at  present  differ- 
ent. Each  instructor  walks  his  separate  way;  each 
Department  energetically  and  ambitiously  grabs  all  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  student  he  can  secure,  regardless 
of  any  other  Department.  Instead  of  this,  I  should  urge 
enlightened  co-operation.  For  surely  the  English  Litera- 
ture may  be  illuminated  by  the  Italian,  the  French  and 
the  Greek.  English  composition  might  be  fortified  by 
versions  from  any  of  these  Literatures,  and  vice  versa,  the 
Study  of  the  Classics,  or  of  the  Continental  Literattires 
might  be  assisted  by  the  methods  of  the  English,  by  prac- 
tice in  idiomatic  English  Composition.  Mutual  light 
might  be  diffused;  time  might  be  saved,  by  conference  and 
a  common  understanding. 

One  grave  and  ftindamental  problem  the  College  ought 
to  envisage  and  to  bear  in  mind.  It  is  this :  Given  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years  for  any  one  student,  how  shall  he  dis- 
pose of  that  time  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  ?  How 
shall  he  pack  it  with  usefulness  ?  Shall  he  adventure  on  the 
the  Ocean  without  a  compass?  Shall  he  flit  about  from 
flower  to  flower  at  his  own  sweet  will, — like  a  butterfly, — 
except  that  the  butterfly  has  really  rather  a  definite  pur- 
pose and  fulfils  it?  Shall  he,  for  example,  cram  eighteen 
or  twenty  hours  of  so  called  * 'courses"  into  one  year, 
that  he  may  lounge  through  nine  hours  a  week  in 
his  Senior  year — the  very  period  when  he  is  presumably 
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best  fitted  for  hard  and  intelligent  work?  How  far  shall 
he  follow  the  guiding  star  of  Football  and  Athletics  in  his 
choice  of  work  which  may  make  or  mar  a  subsequent 
career?  How  far  may  we  trust  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Freshman  and  the  Sophomore  in  his  selection  and 
adaptation  of  groups  of  subjects? 

On  the  whole,  this  discursiveness  of  choice  is  one  of  the 
gravest  evils  in  our  educational  system.  It  is  undoubtedly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  criticisms  which  have  recently  been 
legitimately  made  upon  the  Rhodes  Scholars  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Oxford.  ''They  drift  from  one  subject  to 
another;  they  are  restless,  superficial  and  inaccurate;  they 
have  studied  too  many  subjects  and  acquired  a  smattering; 
they  are  never  educated  with  thoroughness."  These 
characterizations  of  our  Rhodes  Scholars  are  indictments 
which  do  apply,  more  or  less,  to  undergraduate  work  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  My  own  experience  confirms 
these  epithets.  They  apply  even  in  our  own  College,  and 
one  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  the  temptation  to 
multiply  courses  without  connection,  to  flit  about  whimsi- 
cally, which  is  induced  by  a  perfectly  free  choice  without 
good  advice;  a  man  will  choose  seven  courses  of  three 
hours  each,  when  he  ought  to  be  taking  four  courses  of  five 
hours  each,  and  so  results  a  chaos  of  aimless  ineffectiveness. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  this  matter,  which  becomes  too 
technical.  But  I  have  shown  that  there  is  special  work 
which  the  college  of  moderate  size  can  do,  which  it  can 
undertake  more  lightly  than  the  university;  and  that  its 
safety  lies  not  in  imitating  the  University  undergraduate 
system,  but  in  taking  a  fresh  view  of  things,  un trammeled 
— in  working  for  thoroughness  on  independent  lines,  in 
reconsidering  some  educational  questions,  in  doing  its  best 
for  the  individual  student,  in  doing  its  best  for  the  com- 
munity. 
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Two  privileges  I  have  specially  enjoyed  in  this  College — 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with  my  colleagues,  and 
my  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  the  students. 

Those  alone  who  know  the  heart  of  our  small  college- 
world  know  how  much  it  contains  of  high-mindedness,  of 
self-denial,  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  admire  the  standards  and  the  aims 
of  my  friends  in  the  Faculty  who  feel  the  pinch  of  the  res 
angusta  domiy  and  yet  generously  do  their  duty  by  the 
students,  by  their  neighbors,  and  the  community.  They 
are  little  shining  lamps  to  light  toward  the  simple  and  noble 
Hfe. 

And  again  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  admire  and 
respect  the  kind  of  men  it  has  been  my  fortune,  as  a  rule,  to 
find  among  our  students.  I  know  nothing  nobler  than  the 
career  of  some  of  them  who  have  scorned  delights  and  lived 
laborious  days  in  climbing  the  steep  heights  of  Wisdom. 
They  have  been  ready  to  starve  themselves,  to  work  night 
and  day  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  and  they  generally  reach  the 
goal  of  their  ambition. 

Without  hesitation  I  can  say  my  word  for  the  sensitive 
honor,  the  enthusiasm,  the  high  ideals  of  so  many  students 
I  have  had  the  luck  to  deal  with.  I  know  nothing  more 
inspiring,  more  responsive,  more  fascinating,  than  this 
ardent,  generous  young  blood,  confidently  setting  out  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  Universe.  I  keep  in  my  mind  a  gallery 
of  these  young  Ephebes.  They  stand  in  my  memory — a 
long  row  of  exquisite  statues,  wearing  each  some  special 
grace,  or  a  garland  of  many  graces, — and  some  the.  garland 
of  asphodel,  the  halo  of  premature  death,  bewept  by  the 
tender  Siren  that  broods  over  some  Athenian  tombs. 
Too  early  they  returned  to  the  Heaven  that  showed  them 
like  a  streak  of  dawn  unfulfilled  by  perfect  day. 
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So  long  as  Hobart  College  nurses  such  ideals  among  her 
students  and  instructors,  I  have  no  fears  for  her  best  and 
truest  prosperity;  and  I  thank  my  good  Genius  which  has 
bestowed  on  me  the  lot  of  breathing  such  an  atmosphere, 
and  of  dwelling  a  Servant  in  the  Courts  of  this  Temple  of 
Science  and  Art — this  little  Temple  of  the  Muses — 
dignified  by  honest  toil,  and  hallowed  by  noble  aspirations. 


THE  WORK  OF  BENJAMIN  HALE 

A  Paper  read  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  President  Hale 
in  Coxe  Hall,  Hobart  College,  before  the  assembly  of  the  Alumni  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  June  15,  1911, 

By  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D. 

(Yale,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Hobart),     D.  C.  L.     (Oxon.) 

Sixty-two  academic  years  have  passed  since,  as  a  boy 
entering  college,  I  first  saw  him  whom  we  now  especially 
commemorate.  It  was  to  him  a  happy  day.  The  class  of 
1849,  then  graduating,  contained  a  little  brood  of  scholars 
of  which  any  university  might  be  proud — two  of  them 
destined  to  high  rank  in  the  Episcopate.  As  he  handed 
them  their  diplomas  from  his  Presidential  chair  in  the  nave 
of  Trinity  Church  his  bent  form  became  more  erect,  his  eye 
brighter,  his  voice  even  more  than  usually  clear:  the  toil, 
the  struggles,  the  disappointments  were  evidently  for- 
gotten. It  was  his  hour  of  triumph.  He  had  come  again 
with  joy,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Nine  academic  years  later  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time. 
Quantum  mutatus  ah  illo.  The  cares,  the  labors  had  told 
heavily  upon  him!  The  end  of  his  work  had  come.  Sup- 
ported on  the  arm  of  one  very  dear  to  him  he  for  a  few 
moments  entered  the  hall  where  were  assembled,  for  their 
Encaenia,  graduates  he  had  known  during  his  presidency  of 
more  than  twenty  years ;  there  he  heard  the  words  of  those 
appointed  to  place  in  his  hands  a  tribute  of  affection  and 
respect  and  he  made  brief  but  loving  answer.  It  was  the 
last  public  utterance  of  one  whose  voice  had  been  heard 
with  power  for  right  reason  in  so  many  assemblies  and  to 
such  noble  purpose.  The  rest  was  silence.  By  the  seaside 
which  he  loved  so  well  there  was  a  brief  stay;  loving  hands 
made  those  last  days  especially  happy; — and  we  saw  his 
face  no  more. 
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And  now  as  to  the  man  and  his  work.  His  forefathers 
were  of  hardy,  sturdy  New  England  stock,  of  settlers  who 
came  over  in  early  Puritan  times.  From  his  childhood  he 
was  docile,  kindly,  open  minded,  interested  in  all  worthy 
things  about  him,  bright,  alert,  effective.  He  had  a  pious 
mother.  He  had  good  teachers,  one  or  two  of  them 
especially  suggestive,  and  he  profited  well  by  their  instruc- 
tion— studying  faithfully  and  reading  wisely.  In  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  did  well  there, 
and  drew  attention  by  his  intellectual  clearness  and 
strength.  The  religious  influences  about  him  were  power- 
ful, and  although,  later,  the  beliefs  which  he  had  inherited 
were  greatly  modified,  he  always  spoke  with  love  and 
respect  of  those  who  counselled  him  in  that  earlier  religious 
development. 

The  harsh  climate  of  the  New  Hampshire  mountain 
region  injuring  him,  he  sought  something  more  like  his 
milder  native  air,  and  after  this  first  year  at  Dartmouth  he 
entered  Bowdoin.  It  was  a  smaller  college  than  that  which 
he  had  left  and  it  lacked  certain  strong  men  whose  influence 
in  the  college  atmosphere  he  prized.  In  letters  written 
late  in  life  he  mused  over  this  change,  and  thought  that  his 
mind  might  have  been  more  helpfully  stimulated  by  such 
Dartmouth  men  of  his  time  as  Rufus  Choate  and  James 
Marsh.  But  he  found  good  men  at  Bowdoin  also,  was 
prompt  to  understand  their  value,  and  to  profit  by  it,  was 
a  recognized  leader  in  all  worthy  college  activities,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  religious,  and  was  graduated  as  the  saluta- 
torian  of  his  class — the  class  of  1818. 

He  first  sought  emplo3nTient  as  a  village  teacher,  then 
became  a  student  at  Andovcr,  and,  next,  a  tutor  in  the 
Bowdoin  faculty. 

And  now  it  was,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  that  he  linked 
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his  name  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  nineteenth  century — one  which  is 
still  exerting  its  power  with  increasing  vigor.  At  the  little 
neighboring  town  of  Gardiner,  in  Maine,  a  public  spirited 
member  of  the  family  after  which  the  town  was  named  had 
conceived  ideas  of  bringing  the  physical  sciences  to  bear 
upon  various  industries,  and  turned  to  the  young  Bowdoin 
tutor  for  advice  and  help.  For  this  Mr.  Hale  was  especially 
fitted.  Although  he  had  always  done  his  classical  work 
well,  and,  indeed,  must  have  done  it  exceedingly  well  to 
earn  his  high  place  in  the  list  of  college  honors,  his  main 
feeling  throughout  all  those  early  years  was  evidently  for 
the  physical  sciences.  The  fame  of  Silliman  at  Yale,  then 
so  renowned  as  a  chemist,  the  direct  influence  of  Parker 
Cleaveland  at  Bowdoin,  then  eminent  as  a  mineralogist, 
and  the  movement  in  favor  of  natural  science  generally, 
then  beginning  throughout  the  country,  evidently  wrought 
greatly  upon  him.  Into  the  organization  of  this  new 
institution — known  as  the  Gardiner  Lyceum — the  young 
tutor  threw  himself  heartily  and  was  appointed  its  Prin- 
cipal. So  was  established  the  first  technical  school,  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  ever  founded  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  no  mere  makeshift,  no  mere  manual  labor 
school :  as  we  look  over  the  statements  he  then  made  of 
its  purpose,  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  its  defense, 
the  calls  which  he  issued  to  students,  the  addresses 
which  he  made  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  especially 
his  appeals  to  the  state  legislature,  we  see  that  he  had 
conceived,  broadly  in  its  scope  and  clearly  in  its  details, 
the  idea  which  has  since  bloomed  forth  in  the  technical 
schools,  and  indeed  in  the  universities,  which  have  as- 
sumed such  large  proportions  in  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 
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A  recent  historian  of  education  has  declared  that  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  the  first  of  all  such 
schools  on  this  continent.  He  is  mistaken.  Thanks  to  the 
authorities  of  Bowdoin  College  I  have  been  able  to  read  a 
series  of  printed  documents,  preserved  in  its  library,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Hale's  prospectus  for  the  proposed  technical 
school,  his  address  as  Principal  at  its  opening,  its  first 
catalogue,  and  its  curriculiim,  laid  down  by  him,  embracing 
two  years  of  regular  work,  and  a  third  year  of  added  work, 
in  all  respects  admirably  stated,  in  view  of  the  scientific 
development  and  industrial  needs  of  that  day.  These 
show  that  the  Gardiner  Lyceum  was  incorporated  in  1822 
and  was  in  operation  early  in  1823 — with  a  goodly  number 
of  students,  divided  between  a  first  year  and  second  year. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  School  was  not  established 
until  1824.     (See  note  at  end  of  address.) 

The  young  Principal  impressed  his  views  on  others,  and 
especially  upon  his  coadjutor  and  friend,  Mr.  Gardiner. 
He  also  found  supporters  in  the  state  legislature  of  Maine, 
and  secured  from  them  an  appropriation  for  this  new 
school.  He  was  its  main  instructor,  at  times  its  only 
instructor,  for  those  were  the  days  when  the  whole  range  of 
sciences  were  thought  to  be  within  the  powers  of  a  single 
professor,  and  this  young  tutor  seemed  of  that  robust 
Baconian  type  which  took  all  knowledge  for  its  province. 
He  soon  drew  other  instructors  to  him,  but  he  was  the  life 
of  the  whole,  not  only  a  chemist  and  physicist,  mineralogist 
and  mathematician,  but  a  skillful  draughtsman  and, 
indeed,  an  architect.  His  first  book  was  a  treatise  on 
practical  carpentry.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  his 
work  of  four  years  at  Gardiner  was  thoroughly  good,  but 
the  times  were  not  ripe  for  such  an  effort;  the  stupidity 
and  stinginess  of  legislators  could  not  be  long  overcome; 
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legislative  means  of  support  were  at  last  withdrawn,  and 
the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  the  first  coherent  effort  to  carry  out 
an  adequate  plan  for  bringing  the  physical  sciences  to  bear 
upon  the  industries  of  this  country,  after  doing  good  work 
during  about  ten  years,  faded  from  view.  None  the  less, 
the  place  of  that  young  college  tutor  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation and  of  his  country  is  secure;  it  is  fixed — ^fully  and 
irrevocably:  the  organizer  of  the  first  school  for  technical 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  precursor  of  that  vast 
system  which  has  spread  with  such  effect  through  every 
state  of  the  American  Union,  and  far  beyond  it,  was 
Benjamin  Hale. 

His  personal  success  as  a  teacher  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that,  though  the  Gardiner  Lyceum  ended,  his  reputation 
increased.  Even  in  those  days  when  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  but  small  means  of  spreading  a  scholarly  fame, 
the  good  repute  of  his  work  had  gone  forth  and  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and  kindred 
branches  at  Dartmouth.  That  his  work  there  was  well 
done  is  amply  proven.  There  were,  indeed,  discourage- 
ments :  in  spite  of  the  growing  interest  of  thinking  men  in 
the  natural  sciences  they  were  not  taken  very  seriously  by 
the  great  body  of  students  in  those  days.  In  the  leading 
colleges  practical  training  of  undergraduates  in  laboratories 
had  not  been  thought  of.  The  only  instruction  save  that 
given  in  text-book  recitations  was  derived  from  lectures, 
and  then  and  long  afterward  lectures  upon  natural  science 
were  largely  considered  rather  a  profitable  sort  of  pastime 
than  a  means  of  either  discipline  or  culture ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  difficulty  he  held  his  own  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
professorship  thoroughly  well  and  won  the  respect  both  of 
his  colleagues  and  students. 

Now  came  a  time  of  trial  for  him.     Just  as  in  the  early 
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days  of  Harvard  Henry  Dunster  was  driven  forth  from  its 
presidency  because,  as  Cotton  Mather  solemnly  observed, 
he  had  ''fallen  into  the  briars  of  Anti-Pedobaptism,"  just 
as  in  recent  days  Dr.  Woodrow  was  driven,  for  equally  con- 
vincing reasons  from  a  professorial  chair  nobly  occupied, 
and  Alexander  Winchell  similarly  expelled  from  a  univer- 
sity presidency  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  so 
Benjamin  Hale  fell  under  suspicion  of  dangerous  opinions. 
He  had  come  to  believe  in  Episcopacy.  There  was  nothing 
forbidding  this  belief  in  the  charter  or  laws  of  Dartmouth 
College:  on  the  contrary  that  institution  claimed  to  be 
especially  free  from  denominational  trammels;  but  none 
the  less  the  good  men  who  bore  sway  there,  in  their  fear  of 
an  Anglican  invasion,  were  led  to  commit  an  offence  that 
may  be  called,  without  exaggeration,  an  outrage.  Secretly, 
under  the  pretense  of  economy,  they  abolished  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry,  and  without  any  form  of  pre- 
liminary notice,  left  Mr.  Hale,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
deprived  of  support;  nor  was  this  all:  the  publications 
afterward  issued  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  while  they  were 
floundering  in  a  stormy  sea  of  public  indignation,  made 
their  offence  worse.  Mr.  Hale  showed  nobler  character- 
istics. He  wearied  the  public  with  no  long  arguments ;  he 
neither  cringed  nor  threatened ;  he  simply  wrote  a  farewell 
letter  stating  the  case  as  it  was — a  letter  respectful  and 
manly.  Friends  came  to  his  side,  especially  one  of  his 
brother  professors,  and  the  result  was  that  his  reputation 
was  increased — not  only  as  a  professor  but  as  a  man.  He 
now  turned  from  scientific  work  and  employed  his  pen 
forcibly  in  the  service  of  his  religious  ideas;  his  ])owcr  as  a 
preacher  had  also  Vjcgun  to  be  recognized  and  he  was  gladly 
heard  in  some  of  the  foremost  churches  of  New  England. 
Academic  recognition  in  the  shape  of  a  doctorate  came 
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from  Columbia  College,  and  then  it  was,  in  1836,  that  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  here,  at  Geneva. 

The  work  thus  assigned  him  was  hard  indeed.  The  Col- 
lege, though  young,  was  encountering  distrust  and  opposi- 
tion. Men  who  should  have  supported  it  stood  aloof. 
The  endowment  was  next  to  nothing.  The  state  was 
induced  to  give  a  very  small  subsidy,  but  this  was  ere  long 
withdrawn  and  matters  were  worse  than  before.  His 
labors  now  became  heroic;  as  he  afterward  pla3^ully  said, 
he  was  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and,  almost,  the 
entire  faculty.  His  small  salary — at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  was  paid — he  shared  with  the  tutors  and  professors 
whom  he  drew  about  him.  But  gradually,  after  many 
heart  breaking  disappointments,  and  after  self  sacrifice 
which  approached  the  verge  of  martrydom,  a  better  day 
seemed  to  dawn.  His  eloquent  appeals  secured  aid.  Most 
encouraging  of  all  was  it  that  he  attracted  into  his  classes 
many  promising  young  men  who  felt  his  value  and  profited 
by  it.  First  of  all,  he  raised  the  reputation  of  the  College 
for  sound  scholarship.  It  was  recognized  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state:  and  well  do  I  remember  that 
when  President  Woolsey  received  me  on  my  entrance  at 
Yale,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  I  might  develop  scholar- 
ship like  that  which  Henry  Hadley  and  Francis  Hodges  had 
recently  brought  from  the  college  at  Geneva. 

Of  Dr.  Hale  as  a  professor  others  must  speak;  during 
my  one  year  in  the  College,  I  did  not  come  into  his  class- 
room. But  he  greatly  impressed  me.  As  a  preacher  he 
spoke  both  to  heart  and  mind.  There  was  a  simplicity 
and  directness  in  his  arguments,  an  aptness  in  his  illustra- 
tions, a  fairness,  sanity  and  strength  in  his  whole  treatment 
of  questions  at  issue  which  took  strong  hold  of  me. 

Troublesome,  indeed  terrifying  to  many  good  men  at 
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that  time,  were  questions  looming  up  between  science  and 
theology,  but  he  was  never  thrown  by  them  from  his  poise : 
he  met  these,  as  he  met  all  questions,  with  candor  and 
reasonableness.  Vigorous  as  his  style  of  argument  was, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  swashbuckler  in  his  assertions  or 
methods,  and  whatever  concessions  he  made  to  science,  he 
erected  new  fortresses  for  religion. 

Nor  did  he  reach  his  hearers  through  the  pulpit  alone. 
That  was  the  bloom  period  of  the  popular  lecture  system, 
and  I  recall  the  pride  which  our  little  group  of  Geneva 
College  men  felt  in  him  as  he  spoke  lucidly  and  cogently  to 
a  large  audience  in  the  City  Hall  at  Syracuse.  I  recall,  too, 
his  powers  as  a  conversationist,  at  my  father's  table  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  aesthetic  side,  too,  he  exercised  a  happy 
influence.  Pardon  an  additional  reference  to  myself  as 
showing  how  his  winged  words  influenced  young  men.  A 
short  talk  of  his  on  Gothic  Architecture,  his  text  being 
photographs  of  York  Cathedral  as  representing  the 
English  spirit,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen  as  representing 
the  French  spirit,  has  influenced  my  thinking  from  that 
day  to  this.  Connected  with  the  impulse  given  by  Rus- 
kin's  early  writings  read  in  my  college  room  here,  it  inspired 
a  passion  which  led  me,  during  after  years,  to  visit  every 
cathedral  and  town  hall  of  note  from  Trondhjem  to  Mon- 
reale,  and  from  Dornoch  and  Durham  to  Seville. 

Others,  too,  far  more  advanced  in  knowledge  than  my- 
self, felt  this  happy  influence,  and  I  remember  that  Osborne 
Gordon,  Ruskin's  tutor,  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
spoke  with  especial  satisfaction  of  his  discussions  with  Dr. 
Hale.  The  foremost  of  the  Hobart  students  of  his  time 
were  those  who  most  warmly  acknowledged  his  influence, 
and  of  these  were  such  as  James  Morrison  Clarke,  William 
Parct,  Henry  Adams  Neely  and  Robert  Hamilton.     He 
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was,  indeed,  one  of  a  body  of  strong  men  who  did  noble 
work  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  was  the  type  of  Nott,  Wayland,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Alonzo  Potter,  Andrew  Peabody  and  Henry  Philip  Tappan 
— broad,  robust  men  of  thought  and  of  affairs. 

But  I  have  already  hinted  at  an  additional  quality  of  his, 
which  I  think  none  of  these  great  contemporaries  just 
named  exhibited — a  strong  development  on  the  esthetic 
side.  I  remember  recognizing  his  artistic  hand  in  the 
little  old  wooden  chapel  of  the  College,  and  in  his  dwelling 
house  opposite,  and  above  all  in  yonder  parish  church, 
which,  thanks  largely  to  his  counsels,  remains  a  striking 
example  of  the  beautiful  in  art  wedded  to  the  beautiful  in 
nature. 

In  estimating  his  work  we  doubtless  should  call  to  mind 
the  privations  he  suffered  in  the  inability  to  carry  out  his 
most  cherished  ideas  in  the  art  which  was  to  him  greatest — 
architecture.  It  was  his  lot  really  to  be  a  pioneer,  and  in 
the  work  which  fell  to  him  he  found  not  opportunities  for 
realizing  his  artistic  ideals,  but  more  frequently,  rough 
encounters  with  those  who  misunderstood  him,  disappoint- 
ments, distresses;  yet  he  fought  his  way  through  these 
manfully,  and  lived  to  establish  his  work  firmly.  It  was  a 
life  worth  living — true,  good,  heroic,  fruitful. 

A  cynic  may  ask  * 'After  all  was  a  life  so  full  of  toils, 
disappointments  and  sacrifices  worth  living?"  Benjamin 
Hale  had  to  answer  this  question  and  he  answered  it 
rightly.  He  saw  the  present  need  and  future  possibilities 
of  such  colleges  as  this  to  which  he  gave  himself.  With  his 
earlier  work  for  education  in  applied  science  he  may  well 
have  had  faith  also  in  the  coming  of  great  technical  schools, 
and,  indeed,  of  universities  which  the  development  of 
advancing  studies  in  science,  literature  and  the  arts  were 
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sure  to  demand  and  to  create,  but  he  knew  that,  first  of  all, 
there  was  a  place,  and  that  there  must  always  be  an  increas- 
ing place,  for  the  American  college.  What  we  see  today 
proves  that  he  was  right ;  and  the  college  will  soon  come  to 
justify  its  existence  even  more  fully  than  ever  before. 
The  time  is  coming,  nay  it  now  is,  when  there  is  need  of  a 
new  division  between  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  that  of 
the  universities:  a  differentiation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent.  May  I,  as  one  who  has  given  much  thought 
to  university  education,  during  more  than  fifty  years,  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
needs  of  these  times  is  to  stop  the  duplication  of  college 
work  in  the  universities,  to  take  from  the  universities  the 
classes  of  the  first  two  years  and  relegate  them  to  the  col- 
leges, to  receive  into  the  universities,  as  a  rule,  only  such  as 
have  taken  Baccalaureate  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  or 
Literature,  and  to  have  university  education  concentrated 
upon  the  training  of  those  who  desire  professional  studies 
or  advanced  studies  in  science,  literature  and  the  arts? 
Some  such  division,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  made  and 
will  be  made.  It  will  give  the  colleges  a  great  work  which 
most  naturally  falls  to  them.  It  will  enable  the  universities 
to  concentrate  their  resources  upon  that  further  work 
which  our  country  greatly  needs  and  which  should  have  its 
academic  reward  in  special,  advanced  and  professional 
degrees.  It  will  give  to  the  whole  country  men  more 
excellently  trained  for  the  most  advanced  work,  and  with  a 
great  economy  of  time,  money  and  effort.  Benjamin 
Hale's  writings  as  far  back  as  1822  and  1823  give  ample 
proofs  that  ho  divined  this  double  need  of  modern  states 
and  nations,  and  a  differentiation  such  as  I  now  advocate 
would  be  a  noble  development  out  of  the  work  which  he 
began  so  wisely  at  Gardiner,  and  which  he  finished  so 
nobly  here  at  Geneva. 
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You  will  remember,  Alumni  of  Hobart,  among  the  words 
which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  those  which 
Pericles  spoke  over  the  heroes  who  were  the  first  to  fall  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  whole  world,  he  said,  is  the 
tomb  of  the  hero,  for  throughout  the  world  he  is  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  great  and  good  men.  If  that  was  true 
then,  of  the  heroism  of  paganism  and  war,  how  much  more 
true  is  it  now,  of  the  heroism  of  Christianity  and  peace. 
This  prodigious  extension  of  modem  civilization  over  vast 
spaces,  in  which  Hellas  and  the  world  known  to  Hellas  was, 
geographically,  but  as  a  dot  on  the  earth's  surface;  these 
miraculous  powers,  God-given  to  us  through  modern 
science,  by  which  every  deed  well  or  ill  done  is  instantly 
jotted  down  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  hosts  of  men  and 
women  spread  over  the  whole  earth — to  whom  the  hosts  of 
Greece  were,  in  numbers,  but  as  a  handful;  that  great  idea 
to  which  our  common  Christianity  has  given  so  vast  an 
impulse  and  development — the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God;  all  these  conquests  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul  combine  to  enhance  the  value  of  such  a  life 
as  this  which  we  this  day  commemorate,  and  to  make  it  a 
more  and  more  precious  addition  to  the  treasures  of 
humanity — enshrined  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  good  and 
true  men. 

The  work  of  Benjamin  Hale  in  welding  science  with 
industry,  in  virtually  re-founding  this  beautiful  institution 
of  learning,  in  giving  scholarly  inspiration  and  manly  direc- 
tion to  over  twenty  generations  of  its  graduates — an 
inspiration  and  direction  passed  on  by  them  to  other 
generations,  and  by  these  to  others  yet  unborn,  finds  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  these — past,  present,  and  to  come 
— its  greatest  monument. 
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We  do  well  indeed  to  place  here  this  bust  and  its  adorn- 
ments. They  form  President  Hale's  well  earned  memorial, 
but  we  are  to  remember  that  this  memorial  is  but  a  part  of 
his  monument:  the  monument  for  which  he,  himself, 
fought  so  bravely  and  wrought  so  well  is  Hobart  College. 
In  a  larger  sense  than  any  memorial  we  can  erect,  the  Col- 
lege is  his  monument.  Let  this  memorial  of  his  services, 
today  unveiled,  keep  alive  in  all  generous  minds  the 
determination  to  develop  more  and  more  nobly  this  Col- 
lege, and  to  make  it  the  worthy  visible  sign  and  center  of 
that  greatest  monument  of  all — the  gratitude  and  affection 
in  all  hearts,  far  and  near,  which  have,  directly  or  by  trans- 
mission, been  quickened  by  his  teachings  and  enriched  by 
his  example. 

Note — For  the  claim  made  in  behalf  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institution,  see  E.  G.  Dexter,  "History  of  Education  in 
the  United  States,"  p.  344. 

Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  of  Stanford  University,  in  his  excellent 
and  most  interesting  "Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion" (New  York,  1904),  in  sketching  out  the  history  of  the  "Fellen- 
berg  Manual  Labor  movement"  in  Europe  and  America,  classes  the 
"Lyceum"  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  established  in  1822-3,  with  the 
school  at  Lethe,  Abbeville  District,  South  CaroHna,  established  in 
1797.  In  so  doing,  while  he  is  correct  in  making  the  Lethe  institu- 
tion primarily  a  manual  labor  school,  that  is,  a  school  designed  for 
enah)ling  youth  to  support  themselves  upon  a  farm  while  obtaining 
an  education,  his  statement  is  defective  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Gardiner  Lyceum  had  the  same  primary  purpose. 
While  there  was,  indeed,  at  Gardiner  a  prospect  held  out  in  some  of 
the  publications  that  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  young  men 
to  support  themselves,  in  part  at  least,  by  their  own  labor,  that  was 
never  the  leading  feature  of  the  school  and  is  hardly  ever  alluded  to 
after  the  first  statements  regarding  it,  it  being  evidently  subordinated 
completely  to  the  main  oi)ject,  which  was  to  bring  studies  in  the 
various  sciences,  including  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  etc., 
etc.,  to  bear  uprjn  the  improvement  of  various  arts  and  industries. 
'J'his  being  the  case,  while  the  school  at  Lethe,  established  by  De  la 
Howe  in  1797,  may  be  one  of  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  first,  of  the 
American  "manual  labor  schools,"  the  institution  at  Gardiner  is, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  of  the  modern  "technical 
schools,"  preceding  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  at  Troy  by  between 
one  and  two  years.     vSee  Cubberley,  as  above,  p.  352;    also  the 
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Circulars  of  Information  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  1888,  No.  4,  containing  Meriwether,  "The  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,"  etc. 

As  to  the  school  at  Gardiner,  see  The  Centennial  of  Gardiner 
(Gardiner,  Maine,  1903),  p.  38;  also  An  Address  to  the  Public  from 
the  Trustees  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum  (Hallo well,  1822);  also  Catalogue 
of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum  and  An  Address  of  the  Trustees  (Hallo well, 
Nov.,  1823);  bXso  An  Inaugural  Address  Delivered  at  Gardiner ^  Me, 
Jan.  J,  1823.  By  Benjamin  HalCy  Principal  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum 
and  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy ^  (Hallo well,  1823).  Beside 
these,  there  is  in  the  Bowdoin  College  Library,  a  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Literary  Institutions  [of  the  Maine  Senate]  on  the  Petition 
of  the  Trustees  of  Gardiner  Lyceum,  February  25,  1832,  (Augusta, 
1832),  which  shows  that  there  was  attached  to  the  school  "a  work- 
shop with  circular  saws,  moved  by  water  power,  free  of  charge  to 
the  students,  and  fitted  up  for  their  use,"  and  also  a  collection  of 
philosophical  apparatus,  books,  models,  minerals,  specimens  in 
natural  history,  etc.,  with  fourteen  acres  of  land  given  to  the  institu- 
tion for  use  by  students  in  agriculture,  with  substantial  buildings. 
The  number  of  students,  beginning  with  about  twenty,  rose  to  over 
sixty,  and  , the  institution  existed  for/ ten  years,  when  the  with- 
drawal of  the  legislative  appropriation  led  to  its  discontinuance. 
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